THE FOUNDATION

universalis. Sloane, in turn Secretary and President of the Royal
Society, collected in very wide fields of knowledge. (For his large
library, see below, pp. 177, 239-40.)

The same width of interest is well shown by another episode in the
very early history of the Royal Society which was in time to affect the
Museum. Henry Howard of Norfolk, who entertained the Society's
meetings at Arundel House after the destruction of Gresham College
by the Fire of London, gave it in 1666 part of the splendid collection
of manuscripts and printed books formed by his father, the second
Earl of Arundel (the collector of the Arundel marbles), though they
were only to a very small extent concerned with the natural sciences.3?
The later growth of specialism rendered this noble possession of little
use to die Society, and first the manuscripts and then the printed
books were alienated, the manuscripts being acquired by the British
Museum in 1830 (see below, pp. 254-6). In 1707 there was a
proposal to unite the Royal Society's Library with the Royal (then
called the Queen's) and the Cotton, the second Act securing which
had just been passed.*8 This came 10 nothing; but it is another
expression of the faith in which the Museum was founded, that all
sciences illustrate each other.~9

6. THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS A PUBLIC LIBRARY
For a great capital London was thus very late in acquiring a
general public library, far behind Paris, for example, where the
Mazarine had been opened in 1643, and where the Royal Library
had been in practice open for some time and was in 1753 formally
opened under the enlightened rule of the Abbd J6rome Bignon. The
English Royal Library, on the contrary, was useless for anything but
the collation of particular manuscripts, which Bentley, pro solita
humanitate sua^ had begun to make easy; the main collection of
books appears to have lacked arrangement, let alone facilities for
access; nor was it methodically formed. The other libraries of Lon-
don belonged to the professions of the Church and the Law, and a
scholar belonging to neither of these professions, like Johnson, when
he came to London in 1737, had little access to book. The Inns of
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